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ANOTHEE FOLK SONG 

JOHN P. PETERS 

UNIVEBSITT OF THE SOUTH 

IN the Journal of this Society for 1885 and again in the 
Journal of 1915 I called attention to a curious song in a sort 
of jingle rhyme emhedded in the hook of Isaiah (3 18 ff.), 
apparently a street song satirizing female vanity in dress, used 
by the prophet as a text for his denunciation of the sinful folly 
behind such vanities. This folk song seemed to be unique in 
extant Hebi-ew literature, but recently in restudying the Psalms 
of the singular little "Davidic" collection, 138 — 144, I became 
aware of a similar piece embedded in one of the Psalms of that 
collection. 

This group of Psalms, it will be remembered, is differentiated 
from all other Psalms and groups of Psalms in the last two books 
of the Psalter in that it is provided with musical headings and 
liturgical notes, like the Psalms of the first three books; more- 
over, each Psalm is ascribed to David, and one of them is 
provided with an "historical" note of occasion. In this they 
resemble the great "Davidic" collection of the first book, and 
the "Prayers of David son of Jesse" of the second book. In 
content, they constitute what, for lack of a better term, I may 
call a collection of "snare songs", liturgies against secret enemies 
who have laid wiles and snares to entrap and bring evil upon 
the righteous, poor and needy suppliant. Typical is Psalm 139, 
which is divided into four equal stanzas, i-6, 7-12, 13-18, 19-24, 
as shown by the sense, each stanza being provided also with a 
sort of summing up clause. This Psalm commences, after a 
method common in old Sumerian as in Hebrew psalmody, with 
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a half verse, and, as is common also in Sumerian psalmody, the 
suppliant is a poor, righteous one. The purpose of this Psalm 
is set forth in the last stanza. It is a sort of incantation against 
the wicked, through whose secret wiles evil has come or may 
come on the righteous follower of Yahaweh. To secure Yahaweh's 
help to overcome these foes and their wiles the worshiper must 
give evidence of his knowledge of Yahaweh through which knowl- 
edge his prayer will exercise as it were a compelling power on 
Yahaweh to secure His intervention. In which, also, we find a 
conception similar to that found in old Sumerian as in other 
ancient incantations. Hence the suppliant displays his knowledge 
of Yahaweh's ways, in stanza 1, in relation to all His acts and 
the very thoughts of His heart, which is yet a knowledge too 
high and great for the understanding of man. In stanza 2 he 
displays his knowledge of the omnipresence of Yahaweh in 
heaven and hell, in east and west, in darkness and light, so that 
darkness and light are one to Him. In stanza 3 he displays his 
knowledge of Yahaweh's creative power, in his own dependence 
on Him for his wonderful and mysterious creation in his mother's 
womb, and before that in the womb of earth, and in the record 
of the creation (we are evidently in the book age here). Having 
thus established his claim to Yahaweh's help, we have in stanza 4 
the invocation of Yahaweh against his foes, the enemies of God 
and right, and a final protestation of his own purity and 
righteousness. 

The text of this group of Psalms is in an unusually disordered 
state, and there is a considerable number of Aramaisms and 
neo-Hebraisms. The suggestion is of a special text history, as 
though it had existed as a group by itself, and outside of the 
control of official scribes or Temple psalmists, for a considerable 
period, and then been taken over by the latter and added to the 
official Psalm collections. I would suggest that it was a collection 
of liturgies or incantations against secret foes and their wiles 
which had been in unofficial use and so handed down for a con- 
siderable period before it finally won its way into the official 
book of Psalms. 

As is the case in a number of collections in the Psalter the 
closing Psalms of this group are somewhat different from the 
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preceding. Both 143 and 144 make use of the historical motive, 
referring to the great deeds of the past, and neither of them is 
so manifestly a "snare" song as the other Psalms of this group. 
The latter of these is one of the most singular Psalms in the 
Psalter, and it is to certain of its singularities that I wish to call 
attention. 

Psalm 144 is divided into two clear cut parts, the first closing 
with v. n. This first part is again divided into two stanzas, 
ending with partly identical refrains, 5-8, 9-n, and a preface, 
consisting of vv. 1-4, this whole portion, 1-11, being a mosaic of 
half quotations, chiefly from Psalm 18, except the identical parts 
of the two refrains, vv. 8 and n f., which alone, by the way, 
constitute this Psalm a "snare" song. 

As in the case of Psalm 18 and as in the old Sumerian 
psalms, we have first a series of honorific names, adapted from, 
but with set purpose and considerable ingenuity never literally 
quoted from Psalm 18, and not always either from its opening 
verses. So v. l a "Htt JUT "jrO is 18 47 "TO "p-Ql HTTP 71; 

v. i b narbcb w»h T\pb *r "jatan is is 35 rrartocb *v late; 

in v. 2 a "HOn seems to be a corruption, and should perhaps he 
corrected to "'pin from 18 2 or to '•JJPD from 18 3. The remaining 
appellatives in 2 a V "WADI '33t9tt THISfil are different parts 
of 18 3 or rather 2 Sam. 22 2, for it follows the text of the latter; 
2 b VYWI 131 "^D is 18 3 *HD 13 iTDTIK; and 2 c Win S DJ? TlTT 
is 18 48 (or rather 2 Sam. 22 4) "'JTinfl Ctt& THOU Vv. 3 and 4 
seemed to me at first to be a gloss from a later hand, suggested 
by the piling up of honorific names for God, which by magnifying 
His greatness caused the glossator to reflect on the insignificance 
of man in comparison with Him. But more careful consideration 
has led me to conclude that this reflection is a part of the 
original poem, or at least it is done in the same method of half 
quotations, v. 3 VOmWl P1JK )3 tnjrUti D1K HD H1/T being 
taken from Psalm 8 5 inpSTl "0 D1K )31 U13W1 *3 BUM ,1D 
(the WTlDWH with which 8 6 begins perhaps suggested the 
irftBTim with which the citation in our Psalm closes); and v. 4 

i3ij? &d w nm bznb mn from p s . 39 eb, 7 to ?3n te *]K 

lay ]TD.T ^>3H "]« WX "pfW D^O "|K aUUW (Apparently the 
concluding 131J7 of our Psalm is suggested by the "OX' 1 of Ps. 39). 
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Similarly the body of the two stanzas which follow is a mosaic 
of citations, chiefly from Ps. 18, with the original words pur- 
posely transposed or substituted. So 5 a TNI! "pOt? BH TtffP is 

is 10 m mw ci; sb u»jn tnm jh is Ps. 10432 anna yy 
i»jn; e asm -pxn nb& dstwii pnn pro is is 15 ram rt*m 
Dam n ffpiai caw; 7 ab d^qd ^xni \bs anao -p-p nte 
mi is Ps. 1817,18 "•i^ i&m moo ■"awy ^ anoo rf*r«; 

7 -|3i *» TO is Ps. 18 45, 46 TM ^2; 9 iTWK BHH TO DVfot 

-£> mora "wy 1 taaa -f? is Ps. 33 2 b, 3, 2 1^ mat "my ^a 

tSHn "W 17 ITt? with phrases revised, and a curious use of 
DwS, as though to accentuate the intention of the author wil- 
fully to vary the original, a practice carried much farther in post- 
biblical literature, I believe, but not occurring elsewhere in Bible 
literature to the best of my knowledge and certainly never so 
clearly and consistently carried out through an entire passage of 
such length ; 10 njn 3"ir» 112J? in DM iWIKT Udxh nyWT\ ]T\)S\ 

is Ps. is iy ijnto Trb vwcb ion n»jn oho nw ^uo 

ffTIJ?. All the words of 11 a occur in Psalm 18, but not in any 
one single verse, as though the author would close his mosaic 
with the most extreme exposition of his method possible. 

Verses 12—14, as they have come down to us, read: 

amtyn abrao d wa w» mm 

ibyn man noono mo iwiua 

]t bit jtd wpm mfas wm 

nrnraina none nwfo» uaaw 

ww pm ps pn trtaDD wbAk 

Manama nro pro 

With a couple of most obvious corrections and adjustments 
of the text we have 

nrmjaa trtrao wpiua twa 
aTfiua nnono mo lwiua 



1 It is perhaps noteworthy that the citations from these two later 
Psalms occur in the first verse of the two stanzas respectively. All the 
other citations are from early Psalms. 
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()t b» |») nysa tmbo w» 
nnrc pm fttcrr put ps p« 
•iwranna mama iwto« 

♦wiarra . . . d^dd vtvbm 

The last two words in 12, 7371 JY02TI are obviously a corrup- 
tion for something like 1JTI1J3. The last three words of 13 are 
apparently a note of a glossator, "from here to here", something 
has been lost? Apparently this lost line has been inserted in 
v. 14. The whole would translate as follows : 

Our sons like saplings grand in their youth(ful vigor); 

Our daughters like columns comely (draped) in their domesticity. 

Our garners full, overburdened ( from this 

No breaching, no leaking, no tumult ... to this.) 

Our sheep fertile, multiplying in our fields; 

Our cattle burdened, (heavy laden) in our streets. 

The H2?$ with which v. 12 now commences may be a remnant 
of the verse of benediction with which Psalms frequently close, 
which originally closed the Psalm vv. 1—11, but, transposed to its 
present position after the addition of this jingle poem, or folk 
song, now appears as v. 15, thus 

)b naap nj>n mwt 

which is itself a rhyme verse of curious construction. Possibly 
it was originally the close of the jingle, not of the Psalm, and 
the "lEW of 12 may be a dittography from v. 11. 

I should judge that verses 12-14 were originally a folk song 
which for some reason was written on the piece of papyrus or 
parchment on which the Psalm was written by the owner of 
the latter, or vice versa, and by that chance came to be com- 
bined with the Psalm, as we now have them. I should suppose 
the folk song to be older than the Psalm. 

5 According to the LXX all endings are in Dn not 13'. 



